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universal, international Conventions on these subjects. In-
stances of such agreements are the European Convention of
1909 regarding motor traffic, the various measures taken by
the Pan-American Conference with a view to constructing
the trans-continental railway, and various Berne Conventions
on the unification of technical methods and of railway trans-
port contracts. These agreements sometimes led to the
formation of permanent international organisations such as
the International Railway Office at Berne and the Bureau
of Pan-American Engineers at Washington.

THE ACHIEVEMENTS AT PAEIS

In striving to carry out its programme for the destruction
of the seeds of war, the Paris Peace Conference did not fail
to perceive the tremendous importance of real freedom in
land and water transportation across national frontiers.
The Treaties of Peace were setting up new land-locked States,
and the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, as creators
of these new nations, were under a strong obligation to provide
for their economic development.

A few examples will perhaps illustrate the situation in
1919-1920. On land, let us take the route of the Orient
Express. It starts in Switzerland, runs through Austria,
Serbia, Bulgaria, and into Turkey. Each State along this
traffic route is most properly jealous of its own rolling-stock,
and customs house guards often add to the difficulties of inter-
state traffic. There is as yet no body in the least comparable
to the United States Inter-State Commerce, which has power
to remove practically all hindrances to commerce arising from
the existence of State boundary lines.

Then we have rivers like the Danube, which rises in Germany,
flows through Czecho-Slovakia, Austria-Hungary, Serbia,
Bulgaria, and Eoumania into the Black Sea. No one State can
claim much of a priority interest in such a stream, and over
this river, as well as over the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Niemen,